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WAR DEBT ISSUE AGAIN 
COMES BEFORE NATION 


Hoover Requests Congress to Name 
Commission to Negotiate 
New Settlements 


SAYS THAT EUROPE CANNOT PAY 


Congress Opposed. Others Favor 
Action to Help World out 
of Depression 


With less than a month’s work behind 
it, Congress already finds itself in the 
midst of a controversy which seems des- 
tined to constitute one of the major issues 
to come before the country during the 
winter months. The problem is the com- 
plicated one of allied war debts—the 
money owed to our government by the va- 
rious nations of Europe. As soon as it 
came into session early in December Con- 
gress was brought face to face with this 
question of intergovernmental debts. Pres- 
ident Hoover requested the body to ap- 
prove his debt moratorium of last June, 
which permitted the countries of Europe 
to postpone payments on their debts to us 
for the period of a year. This Congress 
did, although debate on the floors of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
was exceedingly bitter. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


But it is not over the debt moratorium 
itself that there exists today such a wide- 
spread controversy. It is rather over the 
larger request made by the president with 
respect to the question of debts. In a 
special message on foreign affairs Presi- 
dent Hoover said: 


As we approach the new year it is clear 
that a number of the governments indebted 
to us will be unable to meet further payments 
to us in full, pending recovery in their eco- 
nomic life. It is useless to blind ourselves 
to an obvious fact. Therefore it will be nec- 
essary in some cases to make still further 
adjustments. 


In order that we should be in a position 
to deal with the situation, I recommend the 
recreation of the World War Foreign Debt 
Commission, with authority to examine such 
problems as may arise in connection with 
these debts during the present economic 
emergency, and to report to the Congress its 
conclusions and recommendations. 


This is in effect a request for the con- 
sent of Congress, either to a reduction or 
a further postponement of those debts to 
our government. The president contends 
that under the weight of world depression, 
the burden of payments will be too heavy 
for the nations of Europe to bear after the 
expiration of the moratorium next July. 
Congress is therefore asked to create a 
commission to study the question and to 
advise upon the extent to which the debts 
should be scaled down or further post- 
poned. 

The issue is thus placed squarely before 
our national legislature and before the 
country. Should or should not the gov- 
ernment of the United States agree to re- 
duce or set aside for a longer period the 
payments on debts owed to it from 
abroad? Would it be wise for us to sac- 
rifice a revenue of approximately $250,- 
000,000 yearly, the sum total of foreign 
debt payments, in order to give assistance 
to Europe? Opinions conflict. Congress 
has announced its opposition by append- 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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A New Year Message 


By DAVID SAVILLE MUZZEY 


HIS bicentennial year of the birth of George Washington brings a challenge to the Amer- 
ican people. In thousands of articles, editorials, orations and pageants we shall be re- 
minded of the inestimable services of the Father of his Country in war and peace. 

The fact that this anniversary comes in a time of serious economic depression should make 
us the more sensitive to the finer ideals of public virtue which it recalls. 

Each generation must face its own problems and dree its own weird. The measures that 
were wise and the means that were expedient in Washington’s day would be ludicrously inad- 
equate in our age of mass machine production, rapid transportation and communication, stag- 
gering financial operations, and pitiless publicity. A smattering of education has made mil- 
lions of hitherto illiterate peasants susceptible to the influence of the printed word, and the 
mute supernumeraries of the eighteenth century drama are pushing toward the center of the 
stage to be seen and heard. Universal suffrage has put the power of unwise choice into the 
hands of incompetent electors, and the fear of adverse polls into the hearts of calculating 
legislators. Many a disillusioned idealist pronounces democracy a failure. 

The student of American history knows that at every crisis in our national life the voice 
of despair has been heard in the land. The debates of the Congresses from the first to the 
seventy-first abound in warnings and prophecies of the doom of the Republic. Only four 
years after Washington’s death, Fisher Ames of Massachusetts declared that the country was 
“too big for union, too sordid for patriotism, too democratic for liberty.’”’ If we echo 
Ames’ pessimistic plaint today, it is only because we have become obsessed with the idea that 
the creature is greater than the creator. Man has made the world what it is today. He has 
peopled its empty spaces, amassed its wealth, devised its laws, created its art, sanctioned its 
morals, and perpetrated its crimes of persecution, greed, hate, lust and slaughter. If the 
world is evil man has made it so: and what man has made man can unmake and remake. 

Our sorest need today is a renewal of faith in the power of spirit over matter, of thought 
over things, of character over circumstances. The financial world is too much with us. The 
newspapers are filled with money-mongering from the first page to the last—debts, mora- 
toriums, taxes, bank failures, graft investigations, falling revenues, demands on the treasury, 
stock and bond quotations, cotton and wheat prices, and a hundred other items of dollars 
and cents. The great god Gold is enthroned. The men set in highest authority above us 
have for a decade been preaching the doctrine of the salvation of America through material 
prosperity. It was not the doctrine of Washington. In his Farewell Address of 1796, the 
soundest counsel ever given to the nation, he said: ‘‘Of all the dispositions which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and morality are indispensable supports. In vain would that 
man claim the tribute of patriotism who should labor to subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness. . . . It is substantially true that virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government.”” Washington was a business man; but he did not believe, as one of 
his recent successors in the presidency declared, that ‘‘the business of America is business.” 

The Seventy-second Congress assembled on the seventh of December. In spite of the fact 
that 1932 is a presidential year, the many pressing problems confronting Congress may well 
compel it to remain in session until the eve of the Republican convention at Chicago next 
June—i.e. during the entire spring semester of the schools and colleges. Among the 531 
men who compose our Senate and House, there are doubtless some wranglers, some cynics, 
some congenital obstructionists. But the overwhelming majority are hard-working, con- 
scientious public servants, eager to legislate for the best interests of the country. Our politi- 
cal fate is largely in their hands. They are our stewards. Many of the problems with 
which they will have to deal are, in their technical details, beyond the grasp of the high 
school student, or, indeed, of the teacher who has not some expert training in economics, 
finance, the web of international relations and the body of international law. But every boy 
or girl in high school can understand whether these problems are approached and handled 
in the narrow spirit of competing greeds, sectional strife, and selfish isolation, or in the 
noble spirit of Washington’s farewell words. 

It is on the youthful generation now being trained in our schools that the future of 
American democracy depends. Let them steadily be kept aware of our major problems of 
government. Let them be taught that it is still righteousness and not wealth that ‘‘exalt- 
eth a nation.’”’ Let them be led in Washington’s way. 


PLANS ARE STUDIED 
TO ASSIST RAILROADS 


Many Lines Faced with Deficits 
Seek New Sources of Income 
to Pay Expenses 


NEW FREIGHT RATES WILL HELP 


Wage Cut Question Unsettled; 
to Be Negotiated by Presi- 
dents and Workers 


In another column we explain a great 
international problem, that of debts, which 
has come prominently before the nation. 
In the domestic field, also, one of our out- 
standing national problems reached a crit- 
ical stage during the first days of the new 
year. This is the question of the rail- 
roads. The railway companies, like other 
business organizations, have been badly af- 
fected by the depression. A number of 
them appear to be on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. There is danger that they may 
not be able to pay interest on their bonds 
—that is, on the money which they have 
borrowed from investors. Many of these 
payments will come due within the next 
few weeks and if the railroads cannot pay 
their running expenses and pay interest on 
the money they have borrowed they will 
become bankrupt. 

This situation would not be so serious 
if it affected only a few great capitalists— 
a few men of great wealth. But it affects 
a large part of the population. That is 
why the plight of the railroads is regarded 
as a matter of grave public concern. That 
is why attempts to furnish relief to the 
roads—which we shall describe later—are 
being made this week. 


BASIC INDUSTRY 


The importance of the present crisis 
may be appreciated more fully if we con- 
sider that the railroads employ more peo- 
ple than any other industry in the United 
States with the sole exception of agricul- 
ture. This basic industry pays wages to a 
million and one-half people, the total 
amount being more than two billion dollars 
a year. These expenditures constitute the 
principal support of 6,000,000 persons, the 
families and dependents of the railway 
wage earners. Approximately one-twen- 
tieth of the country’s entire population, 
therefore, buys its food and clothing and 
other necessities of life with the money 
which the railroads spend for labor. 

However, those who receive wages are 
not the only ones who are following the 
present developments with keen interest. 
More than 1,000,000 persons have money 
invested in the roads. These people have 
purchased stocks and bonds of the various 
lines. If the companies are thrust into 
bankruptcy and are unable to meet their 
obligations, these people will lose millions 
of dollars. Their prosperity depends, to a 
large degree, upon the financial stability 
of the railroads. 


IMPORTANT TO ALL 


While the wage-earners, stockholders 
and bondholders have a direct interest in 
the railways, there are millions of others 
who are touched in a more indirect man- 
ner. The insurance companies have placed 
about $3,000,000,000 of their funds in the 
railroads. The savings banks of the coun- 
try also hold in their vaults bonds repre- 
senting obligations which the railway com- 
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panies will have to meet. The safety of 
all the insurance policies and savings ac- 
counts depends to some extent upon the 
ability of the railroads to pay their debts; 
thus many households throughout the land 
are affected. 

Nor should we fail to mention the other 
industries—coal, iron and steel, petroleum 
and countless others—from which the rail- 
roads purchase material, fuel and equip- 
ment. These industries, in normal times, 
receive about $1,500,000,000 for their 
sales to the railroads. Lastly, the gov- 
ernment receives more money each year 
in the form of taxes from the rails than 
it does from the total war debt paid by 
foreign countries. 

It would indeed be difficult to find a 
single family in the United States which 
is not in some way 
concerned with the 
situation of the roads. 
The present difficul- 
ties are not those of 
an ordinary Ameri- 
can industry; the 
railroad problem is a 
tremendous national 
problem. The prob- 
lem has been taken 
up by leaders of the 
government and by 
financial experts in an 

DANIEL effort to find a solu- 

WILLARD tion which will prove 
satisfactory to the owners, the workers 
and those who utilize the services of the 
roads. 





® Henry Miller 


INCREASED RATES 


What has been done to help the rail- 
roads? This question is being asked by 
hundreds of people in different parts of 
the country. They want to know what 
steps the government has taken and what it 
expects to do to afford relief to the finan- 
cially embarrassed lines. It was just two 
days ago, on January 4, that the first meas- 
ure was put into effect. On that day, the 
railroads of the country raised their freight 
rates on certain products transported by 
them. It was not without difficulty that 
they were able to change their rates. The 
railroads are not free to increase freight 
rates without first obtaining permission 
from the government. They presented 
their case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in June, asking for the author- 
ity to increase their rates by fifteen per 
cent. Although this request was denied, 
the commission made some concessions. It 
allowed them to place higher rates upon 
coal, coke, iron ore, petroleum, a number 
of raw materials and other commodities. 
This change is expected to yield an addi- 
tional $100,000,000 to the railroads, al- 
though it will place a greater burden upon 
the producers and consumers of 
the products affected. 


the railways cannot afford to pay present 
wages.” Within the next few days, an im- 
portant meeting is to take place between 
the representatives of railway labor and 
of the employers to discuss the problem 
of wage cuts. The groups have met sep- 
arately on various occasions, and the rail 
presidents have tried to reach an agree- 
ment with the labor unions whereby the lat- 
ter would voluntarily accept a ten per cent 
reduction in wages. The past negotiations 
have failed, however, because the workers 
would not agree to accept the terms of 
their employers. But things have changed 
within the past few weeks and representa- 
tives of both groups look optimistically to 
the outcome of the meeting. 


ATTITUDE OF WORKERS 


At their meeting held in Chicago early 
last month, the chairmen of the railway un- 
ions discussed the problem of a ten per 
cent cut. They presented a plan which 
will form the basis for the future negotia- 
tions. They said, in effect, to their em- 
ployers: “We will consider having our 
wages reduced if you will give us some 
guaranty that the money saved will be 
used to help rehire our fellow workers who 
have been laid off. We suggest that one- 
half of the money be used for this pur- 
pose. We also want you to give us some 
assurance that part of the money will be 
used to buy materials with which to im- 
prove the roads. But we do not feel that 
we should be called upon to make such 
a large contribution, or ‘dole’ to capital. 
Why should we have our wages cut merely 
to permit the roads to pay dividends to 
stockholders when it is we who produce a 
large part of the companies’ revenue? We 
want you to apply the money where it will 
do the most good; that is, to relieve un- 
employment.” Mr. David B. Robertson, 
head of the labor unions group, recently 
stated that these were the only conditions 
under which the workers would voluntarily 
accept the wage cut. 

Will the railway executives be prepared 
to meet these demands? In their former 
discussions, they did not appear to be dis- 
posed to discuss the question of unem- 
ployment along with that of wage reduc- 
tions. However, they met in New York a 
short time ago and decided to try once 
more to settle their differences with the 
labor unions in an amicable manner. They 
appointed a committee, headed by Daniel 
Willard, president of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad, which will endeavor to 
solve the problems by conferring with a 
similar committee of the unions. 


NEGOTIATIONS 


Mr. Willard seems to look favorably 
upon the plan of the workers. He has 


conferred with their leaders on several oc- 
casions and, in fact, was in Chicago at the 
time of their recent meeting. He said the 
action taken by the unions in proposing a 
plan to insure employment was “the high- 
est type of industrial statesmanship.” It 
is now thought that the executives will 
agree to use all the money saved by the 
wage cuts for the employment of more 
men or for the purchase of materials, with 
the exception of that which is necessary to 
pay the interest on their bonds due within 
the next year. Whether this would in- 
clude the entire saving, estimated at more 
than $200,000,000, is difficult to say. Last 
year, the roads went behind $50,000,000 in 
their interest charges. If the amount is 
no larger during the present year, the en- 
tire amount could be made available from 
the increased freight rates and they would 
need to appropriate nothing from the 
savings in wages, 

It is, of course, to the advantage of the 
railway presidents to have their workers 
accept voluntarily the proposed wage cut. 
If an agreement cannot be reached, it will 
be necessary for the roads to enter a long 
period of arbitration before they can im- 
pose a reduction. In this matter, as in that 
of changing freight rates, they must act 
under the laws of the United States. It 
might take months of delay before per- 
mission to reduce wages would be obtained. 
It is probable that both sides will have to 
make some concessions before the problem 
is solved, but some of the leaders have re- 
cently expressed confidence that the dif- 
ficulties will be overcome and adjusted. 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


The railroad problem is receiving con- 
sideration from another source. President 
Hoover has recommended to Congress the 
establishment of an Emergency Recon- 
struction Corporation to assist the banks 
and the railroads. This proposed organi- 
zation, established by the government, 
would make loans to the roads in distress; 
a total of $500,000,000 is suggested for 
this purpose. Both houses of Congress 
have been studying the proposal, and it is 
expected that it will be one of the first 
bills to be acted upon now that the holi- 
day recess is over and the moratorium res- 
olution is adopted. The Senate subcom- 
mittee on Banking and Currency has called 
in several railway executives and financial 
leaders in an effort to obtain their opinion 
on the necessity of such an organization 
to help the railroads. Mr. Willard told the 
senators that the roads needed large sums 
of money which they were now unable to 
borrow from the banks on favorable terms. 
He pointed out that they would have large 
obligations to meet this year and next. He 
stated that the establishment of a fund 
from which the roads could borrow would 


— 


greatly aid the companies in their present 
distress. He added: 


The railroads must be given some means 
for obtaining large sums of money at a reas- 
onable interest rate. . . . If we cannot get 
money in this way, (from the proposed 
finance corporation) we will have to pay high 
rates and this would retard recovery of the 
rails and add to our expenses about $20,000,- 
000 additional yearly expenses. 


That the government should take a hand 
in administering relief to the railroads by 
means of loans was also brought out by 
presidents of savings banks and life in- 
surance companies. As has been stated, 
these organizations of trust hold billions 
of dollars of railway bonds and would like 
to see the roads in a better financial con- 
dition. Mr. Philip A. Benson, treasurer of 
the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn, 
New York, made the 


following statement 
before the Senate 
committee: 


The savings banks 
will not buy railroad 
bonds at the present 
time, due to the im- 
paired earnings of the 





railroads. I do not 

think there is any 

question about that. DAVID B. 
We will not put more ROBERTSON 


funds in railroad bonds 

now. If business is re- ; 
stored and their earnings are better it is quite 
probable that we will. And we think it is 
extremely important that railroad credit 
should be supported. 


A number of labor leaders are emphasiz- 
ing the point that the voluntary accept- 
ance of a wage cut by the rail workers 
would constitute a “dole” to capital. If 
they agree that money shall be taken from 
their small incomes to relieve capitalists 
and investors who are in distress, they will 
naturally resent having the cry of “un- 
American dole” raised by employers and 
other conservatives whenever plans are pro- 
posed calling for contributions from tax- 
payers to relieve unemployed workers. 
Such a development of opinion appears to 
be one result of the campaign for assist- 
ance to the railroads. 


WORLD UNEMPLOYMENT 








The International Labor Office, an im- 
portant technical division of the League of 
Nations, recently released its latest report 
on world unemployment. The total num- 
ber of workers now idle is estimated at 
25,000,000. As the average family consists 
of four persons, all dependent on the wage 
earner, the number of those in distress ap- 
proximates 100,000,000. The Office has 
based its estimate on figures submitted by 
the various governments or, 
where the governments had no 





The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has insisted, however, that 
the money obtained from the rate 
increase be used to help the 
weaker roads, those which are in 
debt and must have funds to ward 
off financial collapse. The needy 
lines, therefore, are permitted to 
borrow funds from these pro- 
ceeds; they do not receive a gift 
of the money which is to be 
pooled. It is estimated that about 
one-fifth of the railroads of the 
country are not at present making 
enough money to pay their ex- 
penses and the interest on the 
money which they have borrowed. 


WAGE CUTS 


It is held that this increased 
revenue will aid the lines in great- 
est distress but that it will not 
be sufficient to solve the problem 
for all the companies. The heads 
of the rails have declared that 
they must reduce the wages of 
their employees for a temporary 
period if they wish to escape dis- 
aster. The Railway Age, a publi- 
cation which represents railroad 
interests, in commenting on the 
present situation, makes the fol- 
lowing statement: “The cold fact 
is that from their present earnings 
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THREE COMPETITORS FOR TRANSPORT BUSINESS 


The railroad crisis was brought about not only by the depression but by competition from the truck, the bus 


and the automobile. 


dependable figures, by recognized 
institutions. These reports re- 
veal a definite total of 18,000,000. 
To this the Office has added 
7,000,000 for the South American 
and Asiatic countries, which have 
failed to submit complete figures. 





Dr. Gustave Le Bon died in 
Paris last month at the age of 
ninety-one, and one of the most 
interesting thinkers of the last 
generation passed from the scene. 
Dr. Le Bon captured the atten- 
tion of the psychological world a 
number of years ago by his the- 
ories relative to the psychology 
of crowds. He held that emo- 
tional states in a crowd are con- 
tagious. Feelings held by a con- 
siderable number of a crowd tend 
to pass, he said, to others so that 
after a while all of the members 
are swayed by them. He declared 
also that the mentality of a 
crowd is inferior to that of the 
individuals who compose it, be- 
cause the feelings and sentiments 
and ideas that prevail when 2 
crowd is assembled are those 
which are common to all the 
members, 
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IN A JAPANESE BANK 


Although Japan has gone off the gold standard there have been no panics and no runs on 


the banks. 





Business is being carried on as usual. 





Japan Goes off Gold Standard After Change in 
Government; Foreign Policies Are Affected 





By Harotp G. MOULTON 


The press of December 13 carried the 
announcement that the existing Japanese 
government (the Minseito) had fallen 
and that Mr. Inukai, the leader of the 
Seiyukai party, had been asked to form a 
new government. The immediate conse- 
quences of this change of government 
were the placing of a ban on gold ex- 
ports—a suspension of the gold standard 
—and an apparent endorsement of the 
policy of the military leaders in Man- 
churia. Both of these policies were the 
natural accompaniment of the change in 
administration, for they had been basic 
issues between the two parties for years. 


Whereas the Minseito party, which has 
been in power for the last two years, be- 
lieved that financial and economic sta- 
bility depended upon the restoration and 
maintenance of the yen at the old par of 
exchange, the Seiyukai party believes that 
economic progress will best be promoted 
by a depreciated yen and the extensive 
use of public credit. 


This fundamental issue has been de- 
bated in Japan more or less continuously 
since the end of the war. It may be re- 
called that Japan established an embargo 
on gold exports in 1917 and that it was 
not until the beginning of 1930 that the 
ban was removed. Because of the favor- 
able balance of trade during the war 
period, the yen was above par. But after 
the tide turned in 1920 and heavy adverse 
international balances developed, the ex- 
change problem became acute. From 
1920 to the end of 1929 the yen was con- 
tinuously below par, sinking to a low level 
of 38% cents in the post-earthquake 
period of 1924-25. In 1928 and 1929 the 
rate fluctuated from about 43 to 45 cents. 


The Minseito party, under the finan- 
cial leadership of Junnosuke Inouye, has 
steadfastly insisted that the policy of in- 
flation that was pursued for many years, 
particularly prior to the panic of 1927, was 
steadily undermining the financial and 
economic foundations of the country. 
They pointed to the fact that the public 
debt, both national and local, was rapidly 
expanding, that the deficit in the interna- 
tional balance of trade and service opera- 
tions was continuously adverse, and that in 
consequence the: bank balances that had 
been built up abroad as a result of the prof- 
itable operations of the war period were 
being rapidly dissipated. The active state 
of business which prevailed during most 
of these years was regarded as being built 
on quicksand. A return to the gold stand- 
ard, the balancing of government budgets 
—both national and local, and the bal- 
ancing of international trade and service 
operations were the corner-stones on 


which a real prosperity might be erected. 

The Seiyukai party, on the other hand, 
have seemed to support the idea that re- 
cent prosperity might be continued in- 
definit lv through continued processes of 
inflation. Concretely, they wish to see the 
value of the yen reduced in order to stim- 
ulate exports; and they believe also 
that government outlays—particularly, of 
course, when made for productive pur- 
poses—can safely be financed on credit. 
In their view, the depression which began 
at the end of 1929 was ptimarily the re- 
sult of the financial policies of the Min- 
seito—namely, the lifting of the gold em- 
bargo and the adoption of a “no loan” 
program. 

The views of the Seiyukai are also defi- 
nitely at variance with those of the Min- 
seito with reference to foreign policy. A 
positive policy of utilizing finance as a 
means of stimulating business at home 
naturally has as a counterpart a positive 
policy with reference to the exploitation 
of Manchurian resources. If a free use 
of government and banking credit will 
stimulate business at home, it would ap- 
pear to follow that with the appropriate 
financial aid the economic resources of 
Manchuria can be more 
fully exploited. 


MILWAUKEE PROSPERS 





Milwaukee, Wisconsin, can point to a 
rather unusual record for the past year. 
Instead of being badly in debt as were a 
number of the larger American cities, it 
paid all its expenses for the year and had 
a sum of approximately $4,000,000 remain- 
ing to its credit at the end of December. 
During the year it spent considerable 
money for unemployment relief. But funds 
appear to have been carefully administered 
which accounts for the excellent financial 
condition of the city. Milwaukee points 
to this record with pride because it claims 
to have a city government entirely free 
from graft and political corruption. Even 
small offenders do not escape punishment 
for a violation of public trust. An inter- 
esting story is related by the Associated 
Press about the strictness with which mu- 
nicipal affairs are handled in Milwaukee: 


In Milwaukee it is possible to create a 
municipal scandal, accompanied by much 
publicity, by misappropriation of $75. In 
fact a minor official lost his job recently be- 
cause in the dead of night someone had hauled 
off a truckload of rust pipe when an old 
sewer was being replaced. Milwaukee had 
figured on selling that old pipe and had an- 
ticipated the proceeds as so much velvet in 
next year’s income. 





A TEN YEAR PLAN 





We hear a great deal about the Five 
Year Plan in Russia—the plan by which 
the Russian government is undertaking to 
revolutionize the industrial life of the na- 
tion in a period of five years and place 
Russia economically on her feet. One of 
our own states, North Carolina, has un- 
dertaken to carry out a ten year plan 
which, though not so ambitious in its ob- 
jectives as the Russian plan, gives promise 
of doing a great deal for the state. Com- 
mittees composed of industrial leaders 
and university professors have been ap- 
pointed to carry on three groups of activ- 
ities which are described as follows by 
Business Week: 


(1) Attraction of tourists and permanent 
residents to the state, through beautification 
of highways, preservation of natural resources, 
sales promotion, and national advertising. 


(2) Organization of industrial and agri- 
cultural research, and development, including 
the mobilization and codrdination of scien- 
tific facilities, and the promotion of commer- 
cial and industrial opportunities. 


(3) Intensive cultivation of country life, 
diversification of agricultural products, im- 
provement of crops and livestock, a definite 
marketing program for agricultural products 
under advertised trademarks, encouragement 
of immigration by desirable farm settlers, 
electrification of farm houses. 








THOUGHTS AND 
SMILES 




















Scientists have discovered that germs always 
work in groups. This explains why we have 
never seen a measle knocking about on its 
own. —London Punc#. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
A line of cars winds slowly o’er the lea, 

A pedestrian plods his absent-minded way 
And leaves the world quite unexpectedly. 

—California Hicuways. 

Speaking as an old war veteran, we shud- 
der at the thought of a Chinese soldier trying 
to eat beans with chop sticks. —Jvuncr. 


Dr. Assar Hadding, Swedish geologist, says 
life started in hot water. It’s still there, Doc. 
—St. Louis Post Dispatcu. 
Schooling isn’t necessary to success. You 
can quit early, as Edison did, and study at 
home for sixty-eight years. 
—Buffalo Eventnc News. 
After Prof. Robert Andrews Millikan 
smashes an atom—smallest thing in the uni- 
verse—what does he do with the pieces? 
—Washington Srar. 
The latest type of touring car is to have 
six wheels. A pedestrian points out that it 
makes no difference how many wheels a car 
has; the first two are always the worst. 
—Passinc SHow. 
There is no buying and selling in heaven, 
says a Southern evangelist, and this seems to 
give additional proof that that isn’t where 
business has gone to. —Boston HERALD. 


Faith, hope, and charity, and if we had 
more of the first two, we’d need less of the 
last. —Muskogee PHOENIX, 


Higher wheat, higher cotton, higher oil! 
Hire labor, and we'll soon be around the 
corner. —Weston LEADER. 

The average American family consists of 
4.3 persons. And there is many an occasion 
when poor, persecuted Willie is convinced he 
is the decimal. —Washington Star. 

Five thousand bills were presented to the 
new Congress at its opening. The biggest one 
was for the last Congress. 

—Louisville CourteR-J OURNAL. 

Nowadays, England expects every man to 
do his duty and pay it, too. 

—Norfolk VircINIAN Pitot. 

An Argentine hospital is sponsoring radio 
broadcasts by the insane. A new idea in Ar- 
gentina probably, but they’re just about ten 
years behind the United States, as usual. 

—Minneapolis Star. 





PRONUNCIATIONS: Inukai_ (in-you’ki— 
i as in time), Seiyukai (say-you’ki—i as in 
time), Minseito (min-say’to—i as in tin, o as 
in go), Inouye (in’oh-wee), La Follette (lah- 
fol’et—o as in hot, e as in met). 





The Minseito govern- 
ment had believed that 
Japan’s best interest lay 
in developing trade with 
China as a whole, and 
to this end they had 
followed a policy of 
placation and negotiation 
in dealing with Man- 
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churian issues. It would : : 
appear that the new F | 
administration places it 
rather more emphasis t= 


upon the possible bene- 
fits that might be de- 
rived from the more 
effective | development 
of Manchuria and is 
somewhat less concerned 
with trade development 
with China as a whole. 

In the light of the 
general financial and 
economic policy of the 
Seiyukai party it was 
not surprising that one 
of the first acts was to 
extend the control of 
Japan in Manchuria. 
Since the middle of De- 
cember Japanese troops 
have resumed active 
military operations. 
(See page four). 
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TOKYO UP TO DATE 


The Ginza, the city’s main street, showing motor cars, trolly cars, bicycles, rickshas, 


This broad thoroughfare 


is the main artery of traffic and of retail trade. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


IGURES compiled by the magazine 

Business Week at the beginning of the 
new year indicate the effect which the de- 
pression has had upon American business. 
The following are among the striking facts 
revealed by these tables: 

Industrial production during 1931 was 
16.2 per cent below 1930, and 32 per cent 
below 1929. In other words, the indus- 
tries of the nation produced about a third 
less last year than they did two years ago. 
The value of farm products was almost 
exactly half what it was in 1929, and it 
was 29 per cent below the figure for 1930. 
The value of exports from the United 
States was not quite half what it was in 
1929, and but a little over three-fifths of 
the value in 1930. Expenditures and sav- 
ings by consumers in the United States 
were about two-thirds what they were in 
1929, and about four-fifths what they were 
in 1930. Industrial and business expendi- 
tures were a third less than in 1929. The 
national income in dollars was a third less 
than in 1929. Factory pay rolls were 30.8 
per cent below 1929 in terms of dollars, 
but since the purchasing power of a dollar 
was greater in 1931 than in 1929 the pur- 
chasing power of employed factory work- 
ers was but 20.4 per cent less than it was 
in 1929 and but 7 per cent less than in 
1930. The income of farmers was less 
than one-third what it was in 1929 and was 
a little less than half what it was in 1930. 
The earnings of industrial corporations 
suffered in about the same proportion as 
farmers’ income. The average price of 
commodities was 17.8 per cent below 1930 
and 26 per cent or about one-fourth, lower 
than in 1929. 

Business Week, which is at all times 
quite conservative in its opinions, expresses 
the belief that the falling off in values of 
all kinds of goods and the decline of busi- 
ness activities have about run their courses, 
and that the country has reached, or soon 
will reach, the turning point. Crises in 
Europe may delay recovery, but, in the 
opinion of this magazine, “these foreign 
influences will not permanently prevent or 
even long postpone the renewed expansion 
of domestic business.” 


HE efforts of the League of Nations 
Council and the United States gov- 
ernment to stop military activities in 
Manchuria have not met with success—at 
least not yet. On Christmas day the 
Japanese began a new offensive. It was 
directed this time against Chinchow. Thus 
the Japanese were prepared to occupy the 
corner of Manchuria which still remained in 
Chinese hands. It is hard to fix the re- 
sponsibility for this new outbreak of hos- 
tilities. About a month ago a plan was 
agreed upon whereby the fighting was to 
stop. A neutral commission appointed by 
the League of Nations Council was to in- 
vestigate Manchurian conditions, and pend- 
ing its report the Japanese and the Chinese 
were to refrain from offensive action. 

Who first violated this agreement? Each 
party to the dispute blames the other. 
The preponderance of editorial comment in 
American newspapers places the blame 
upon Japan. The New York Herald- 
Tribune, however, looks upon China as 
the aggressor. It points editorially to an 
agreement the Chinese are supposed to 
have made to remove their troops from 
Chinchow southward across the Great Wall 
of China. It says that this promise was 
obtained from Dr. Alfred Sze, Chinese 
representative before the League of Na- 
tions Council, and was accepted by the 
Japanese as a condition under which they 
were willing to be a party to the Japanese- 
Chinese truce. The Chinese did not with- 
draw from Chinchow until December 29. 
The Japanese insisted that the Chinese 
while maintaining their armies around 
Chinchow were not protecting Manchuria 
from Chinese bandits and that Japan had 
to take over the territory if order was to 
be maintained. The Herald-Tribune states 
the Japanese position in this way: 


The Japanese view, naturally, is that there 
will never be the slightest hope of exacting 
Chinese respect for old treaties if the Nanking 
government will not, can not, or dare not 
execute a promise made so recently under in- 
ternational auspices and given international 
publicity. Japan is by no means indifferent 
to American or world opinion, but at this 
juncture no Japanese government could out- 
live the session at which it agreed to let China 
repudiate the Chinchow bargain. The ulti- 
matum, which gives China an extra week in 
which to discharge the pledges made to Mr. 
Dawes in Paris and to Mr. Yano in Peiping, 
is therefore the best possible compromise be- 
tween a show of respect for American senti- 
ment and obedience to the insistent will of 
the Japanese nation. 


The Baltimore Sun, in agreement with 
many other newspapers, places chief re- 
sponsibility upon Japan and suggests the 
desirability of our breaking off diplomatic 
relations with that nation: 


When the League, after much record-mak- 
ing, finally evolved a formula to check the 
Japanese aggression and bring about a peace- 
able settlement between Japan and China, 
Japan, after a momentary gesture of acquies- 
cence which seemed hopeful, changed her 
government and immediately set off in defi- 
_ of her engagements under the League’s 
ae, 4 ss 


The powers are confronted with the deci- 
sion as to how to deal with a na- 
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MANCHURIA 


tion that has so consistently said 
one thing and done another, a na- 
tion that has so often gone contrary 
to the plain undertakings its re- 
sponsible leaders had assumed in 
its behalf. They are now face to 
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—From Foreign Policy Reports 
THE THEATRE OF CONFLICT IN THE FAR EAST 





face with the question of how long 
they can continue to recognize a na- 
tion so situated as a member of the 
diplomatic family and how long 
they can continue to deal with such 
a nation on the basis on which they 
are accustomed to deal with na- 
tions which fulfill their engagements. 


a 


REPARATIONS are being 

pushed forward for the in- 
ternational Disarmament Confer- 
ence which is to meet February 
2 at Geneva. The American del- 
egates have been named; the 
leader will be Charles G. Dawes, 
ambassador to Great Britain and 
former vice-president of the 
United States. One of the most 
interesting appointments to mem- 
bership in the American delega- 
tion is that of Mary Emma 








Woolley, president of Mt. Hol- 
yoke College. Miss Woolley is a 
thorough-going student of inter- 
national affairs and stands for the 
idea that peaceful relations among 
nations may be promoted by the 
right kind of education in the 
schools. She believes that if the 
children of all lands became famil- 
iar with the peoples of other 
countries and if they came to ap- 
preciate the problems of other 
peoples and to regard them sym- 
pathetically, the danger of wars 
would be greatly lessened. 

It is thought that the expense 
of maintaining the American dele- 
gation at Geneva will be $55,000 
a month. A total appropriation 
of $450,000 has been requested. 
This indicates a probability that 
the conference may last about 
eight months or until near the 
close of the year. 




















GOING DOWN FOR THE THIRD TIME? 
—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPaATcH 





i) 





EPRESENTATIVE Henry T. Rainey, 

of Illinois, the leader of the Demo- 
crats in the House of Representatives, is- 
sued a statement last week discussing the 
political achievements of his party since it 
came into control of the House and out- 
lining briefly and somewhat vaguely what 
the policy would be for the remainder of 
the session. He says he will exert his in- 
fluence to prevent the bringing of politics 
into the House debates until Congress has 
passed the important bills designed to deal 
with the depression. 
After that, party 
measures will be 
brought forth and 
considered. The most 
significant part of 
Mr. Rainey’s state- 
ment was this refer- 
ence to taxation pol- 
icy: 





It will be the policy 
of the Democratic ma- 
jority of the Ways and 
Means Committee to 
adopt those methods of 
taxation which will be 
least burdensome and which will compel 
entrenched wealth to pay the share of carry- 
ing on the government it ought to pay. 


© Harris & Ewing 


HENRY T. 
RAINEY 


This indicates that the Democratic ma- 
jority in the House may insist upon taxing 
large incomes at a higher rate than is called 
for in the plan proposed by Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon. The Mellon plan 
proposes to lower the exemption in case 
of the income tax. At present a single 
person is not obliged to pay an income tax 
unless his income is $1,500 a year or over. 
The Mellon proposal would lower the ex- 
emption to $1,000. It would lower the ex- 
emption in the case of a married individual 
to $2,500 from $3,500. It would raise the 
rate of taxation drastically on incomes of 
from $4,000 to $10,000. It would increase 
the tax to be paid by holders of very large 
incomes but the rate of increase over the 
present law would not be as great as in the 
case of the smaller incomes. The Rainey 
statement indicates that the Democrats 
will fight to place heavier taxes upon the 
very wealthy and perhaps to lighten the 
proposed burden of the holders of small 
incomes. 


a) 


ANY new disturbances have broken 

out in India. Dissatisfaction with 
the results of the Second Round-Table 
Conference, a meeting held in London from 
September to December at which India 
unsuccessfully sought her independence, 
has led to agitation in many parts of the 
country. Lives have been lost in the riots. 
Bloodshed has followed the political dis- 
orders. Clashes have taken place between 
the British authorities and the Indian citi- 
zens after which some of the leaders have 
been imprisoned. The arrest of one of 
the presidents of the All-India National 
Congress, because of his participation in 
riots in Peshawar, caused violent protests 
and the calling of a general strike in Bom- 
bay. Civil strife is brewing in many sec- 
tions. 


This was the condition in India by 
which Mahatma Gandhi was confronted on 
December 28 when he left the boat which 
had carried him to his native land. Hun- 
dreds of people staged demonstrations in 
the streets of Bombay against the Ma- 
hatma because of his failure to win their 
independence at the London conference. 
He was deeply concerned and worried at 
the turn of events. Although he has al- 
ways been in favor of working out the 
problems of India by peaceful means, the 
Mahatma told thousands of Nationalists 
that he would advise the taking of more 
forceful steps if necessary. He stated: 


If a fight is inevitable I will expect every 
son and daughter of Mother India to con- 
tribute his mite. However, I will not aban- 
don attempts to save the nation from a fiery 
ordeal. If, on the other hand, there is no 
single ray of hope I shall not hesitate to call 
upon you to bear any amount of suffering. 


a) 


TDRESIDENT HOOVER has taken an- 

other step in his program of reducing 
government expenses. He plans to reor- 
ganize many of the departments and bu- 
reaus of the federal government in order 
to save millions of dollars and to increase 
efficiency. In many instances, the presi- 
dent contemplates the consolidation of 
several bureaus, now operating as distinct 
units, into a division under one general 
head. If Congress acts favorably upon 
the recommendations of Mr. Hoover—and 
an important change of this nature must 
receive congressional approval before it 
can be put into effect—the construction 
and shipping activities of the government, 
with the exception of those for the army 
and navy will be directed by one bureau 
instead of several, as at present. 


Fm) 


N another column of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER we compare the Panic of 
1837 with the present depression. Inas- 
much as many people are now declaring 
that never before have the prospects been 
so gloomy as at present, it may be inter- 
esting to read the following comment 
which might well have been taken from a 
1932 editorial, but which, as a matter of 
fact, appeared in Harper’s Weekly, Octo- 
ber 10, 1857: 


It is a gloomy moment in history. Not 
for many years—not in the lifetime of most 
men who read this paper—has there been so 
much grave and deep apprehension. In our 
own country there is universal commercial 
prostration and panic and thousands of our 
poorest fellow-citizens are turned out against 
the approaching winter without employment. 

In France the political caldron seethes and 
bubbles with uncertainty. Russia hangs as 
usual like a cloud dark and silent upon the 
horizon of Europe; while all the energies, re- 
sources and influences of the British Empire 
are sorely tried, and are yet to be tried more 
sorely, in coping with the vast and deadly 
Indian insurrection, and with disturbed rela- 
tions in China. 

Of our own troubles no man can see the 
end. If we are only to lose money and by 
painful poverty to be taught wisdom, no man 
need seriously despair. Yet the very haste to 
be rich, which is the occasion of this wide- 
spread calamity, has also tended to destroy 
the moral forces with which we are to resist 
and subdue the calamity. 
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A SOCIOLOGICAL CONTRIBUTION 


Certainly in the front rank of sociologi- 
cal books which appeared during the year 
is “Society: Its Structure and Changes,” 
(New York: R. R. Smith, Inc. $5.00) by 
R. M. Maclver, professor of sociology at 
Columbia. The author rides no hobbies, 
sees topics in due perspective and avoids 
the barbarous jargon that some sociologists 
permit themselves to write in. He is pithy, 
sententious and evinces excellent judgment. 
The book is a very fair presentation of so- 
ciology at its present stage. It is to be 
chewed and digested, rarely more than a 
chapter at a sitting. If the high school 
teacher can permit himself but one book on 
sociology in his reference library, probably 
this is the book he should have. 

Epwarp ALswortH Ross. 


ECONOMICS FOR EVERYBODY 


H. G. Wells deserves a place among the 
great educators of the century. He has 
performed a service to millions of people 
by making available for their use the prod- 
uct of the world’s best historical and scien- 
tific thought. He is a popularizer in the 
best sense of the term. Most scientists 
speak a language which is not understood 
by the common man. It is one thing to en- 
gage in exhaustive research and to bring to 
light hitherto hidden truths. It is another 
thing to bring the knowledge thus acquired 
to the understanding attention of general 
readers. This is what Wells has done. His 
“Outline of History” was thoughtful, im- 
aginative and interesting. It captured the 
attention of many who were not ordinarily 
readers of history. His “Outline of Sci- 
ence” introduced the more important 
scientific facts and principles to many who 
would not otherwise have become ac- 
quainted with them. And now he has en- 
tered the fields of economics and sociology 
and has given us, in two volumes, “The 
Work, Wealth and Happiness of Mankind” 
(New York: Doubleday, Doran. $7.50). 

It is hard to do these volumes justice 
in the short space which is at our disposal. 
Most of the problems of our economic 
and social life are discussed with the clear- 


ness and vividness which characterizes 
all of Wells’ work and with those original 
interpretations which so effectively chal- 
lenge thought. In the chapter, for exam- 
ple, on “The Conquest of Hunger” there 
is not only an account of the progress 
mankind has made in agriculture and in 
the distribution of agricultural products, 
and the scientific developments which have 
resulted in new uses of products of the 
soil, but there is an analysis of the eco- 
nomic changes which have come about in 
the agricultural life. There is a setting forth 
of the position of the peasant of earlier 
ages, of the more recent organization of 
the farming industry, of the possibilities 
of mechanized and electrified agricultural 
activities. The problems which remain for 
the future are clearly defined. The thought- 
provocative quality of Wells’ ideas may 
be indicated by the following quotations 
from the chapter on “The Governments of 
Mankind:” 


It is impossible, under modern conditions, 
for politicians to mould or direct opinion. 
They have to pick up and marshal such feel- 
ings and opinions as exist already in the com- 
munity, to “crystallize” them in catchwords, 
to use all the skill and science of the pro- 
fessional advertiser to impress their “personal- 
ities” and their panaceas on the popular 
imagination. Even when they are standing 
for a real end, its statement must be simpli- 
fied down to the level of the average voter. 
Necessarily they must seek and use the cheap- 
est, widest appeals to prejudice that the pub- 
lic intelligence will tolerate. 

Cheapest and most effective of all such ap- 
peals is the appeal to patriotism. If patriotism 
had never existed before, modern politicians 
would have invented it. And almost equally 
powerful are class jealousy and class greed. 
Let the burden of taxation fall on other peo- 
ple: that has always been quite naturally a 
very popular cry. Fear of the unknown is 
another great force for the politicians’ pur- 
poses. All proposals for reorganization must 
have their complexities, which may need half 
an hour or so of explanation—and half an 
hour of explanation is nine-and-twenty min- 
utes too much for the average man... . 

As corrective to this law, so to speak, of 
the maximum cheapness of appeal in politi- 
cal life, there is nothing but a public under- 
standing based on a sound general educa- 
tion—education not of the formal school type, 





HUMANITY IN MOVEMENT 


The Grand Central Station in New York. An illustration from “The Work, Wealth and 
Happiness of Mankind,” by H. G. Wells (Doubleday Doran). 
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PRINTING FROM THE FIRST PRINTING 
PRESS 


An illustration from “‘The World We Live In,” by Gertrude Hartman (Macmillan). 








but real education as we shall define it in 
Chapter XV. As the level of sound education 
rises in a community, the quality of the poli- 
tician’s appeal must rise. There will come a 
point at which the baser grades of claptrap 
will discredit, and the politician will have 
to qualify this claptrap he uses with a certain 
consistency and sanity. An alert, intelligent 
and honest press is a powerful restraint upon 
the worst impulses of the politician. It can 
keep things in mind for and against him; it 
can be a constant refresher to the public 
mind. Unhappily, economic developments 
have for a time cheapened the press mentality 
throughout the world. 


The chapter, “How Mankind Is Taught 
and Disciplined,” constitutes such a tell- 
ing criticism of current educational meth- 
ods, and furnishes such challenging sug- 
gestions for educational reform, that it 
should not be missed by any thoughtful 
teacher or student. If these books are 
too expensive for the student or teacher 
to buy for his own use, they should at 
least have a place on the shelves of every 
library. 


A RECORD OF ACHIEVEMENT 


“The World We Live In,” by Gertrude 
Hartman (New York: Macmillan. $5.00), 
is a very interesting story of human 
achievement. It begins with a description 
of the home of the human race, the earth, 
and tells very simply what is known of its 
early formation and development. Then 
there is an account of the great stages in 
man’s progress toward civilization. 

We have here a history which gets at 
the essentials. Races, nationalities and 
leaders are not entirely ignored, but the 
emphasis is placed upon the inventions and 
upon the arts by which man changed his 
manner of living and the nature of his in- 
stitutions. There are chapters on the ear- 
liest inventions, on the use of fire, the 
making of boats, the domestication and 
training of animals, the cultivation of 
plants leading into rudimentary agriculture. 
There are descriptions of the ways of life 
in ancient times and under feudalism. 

Particularly interesting and enlightening 
is the story of the development of the art 
of reading. Reading on a wide scale was 
made possible through the invention of the 
printing press. The idea of printing orig- 
inated in the making of playing cards. The 
figures on these cards were made from a 
stencil. It occurred, then, to someone that 
words as well as the figures on the play- 
ing cards could be cut out and stencilled. 
Then came to Gutenberg the revolutionary 
notion of forming letters instead of words 
on blocks and thus we have the invention 
of movable type, which made the printing 
and wide distribution of books possible and 
which thus encouraged the rapid spreading 
of ideas. Equally interesting is the ac- 
count of the Industrial Revolution, of the 
use of steam, the progress in transporta- 
tion, in electrification, in the wireless trans- 
mission of sound and the conquering of the 
air. 

This book is general in its appeal. It will 
gain the understanding interest of junior 


high school pupils. It is highly attractive 
to those of senior high school rank, and it 
is a thrilling enough account of the major 
achievements of mankind to command the 
respect and interest of adult readers. 


THE 1920's 


A fine background for an understanding 
of our own day is supplied by Frederick 
Lewis Allen’s “Only Yesterday: An In- 
formal History of the Nineteen-Twenties,” 
(New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.00). 
It is a story of the events, political, social 
and economic, of the years between the 
close of the World War and the crash of 
1929, which is now looked upon as the 
end of an epoch. One gets a picture in 
these pages of what the people were doing 
and reading and thinking during this 
period; of the fashions, the books, the 
amusements, as well as the political issues. 


As the reader looks over the table of 
contents he is impressed by the idea that 
the author has touched upon every event 
with which the newspapers of the period 
were concerned. Practically everything in 
which the people of the country were in- 
terested during the last decade is to be 
found within these pages. But the book 
does not consist of a great mass of news- 
paper stories merely thrown together. Mr. 
Allen proves himself to be not only a mi- 
nute observer but a real historian. There is 
much of analysis and interpretation, so that 
the meaning of the movements described is 
made to stand out clearly. 

One who is old enough to remember all 
of the decade will live through it again as 
he reads this book, and one whose memory 
does not run back to the early 1920’s will 
obtain an idea of the great changes which 
a few years have wrought. The book is 
as interesting as fiction. It is written with 
imagination and with considerable humor. 
It is worth while merely as an entertainer. 
It is more worth while as the authentic 
history of an interesting decade in the life 
of our country. 


A GOOD STORY 


“Mr. and Mrs. Pennington,” by Francis 
Brett Young (New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50), deserves high rank among 
the novels of the year. It is the story of 
life in an industrial town of present-day 
England. There is an interesting plot and 
the characterization is clear and vivid. In- 
terest centers around Susan Lorimer, a not 
very unusual young woman, well inten- 
tioned but somewhat vain and shallow, 
and Dick Pennington, whom she married 
—rather slow and unimaginative, but solid 
and substantial. Their struggles with ad- 
versity and her reaction against the life 
which she considered rather drab, are al- 
most too much for them and their matri- 
monial fortunes come near to being ship- 
wrecked. Several characters more color- 
ful than these two are drawn into the plot 
and contribute to the drama which unfolds. 
The story is realistic without being morbid, 
and entertaining without being superficial. 
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HIS week seems an appropriate time 

to take up the Panic of 1837 and to 
consider it in relation to other industrial 
crises of our history and particularly the 
one through which we are 

now passing. Many classes 


Comparative in American history are no 
Historical doubt dealing this month 
Study with the period in which 


the crisis of 1837 occurred. 
Classes in European history must be con- 
cerned with any background material which 
will help to explain the economic and fi- 
nancial chaos which prevails in many na- 
tions. And, of course, classes in economics 
and civics are interested in the study of 
the depression and the legal measures which 
are being taken to cope with it. 

As James Truslow Adams points out in 
a recent number of Harper’s, we are in- 
clined to observe events, whether historical 
or contemporary, as a series of “close-ups.” 
We look upon the event as something 
which exists by itself alone and not in con- 
nection with other events or developments. 
We do not see the background. Yet an 
event loses significance unless it is seen in 
perspective—as a link in a chain. 

The study of the Panic of 1837 becomes 
meaningful only if we compare it with 
other similar crises in our history, and 
from this comparative study come to 
certain conclusions about the nature of 
crises and depressions in general. With 
that thought in mind let us examine cer- 
tain facts pertaining to the Panic of 1837, 
and let us then compare that unpleasant 
experience with the one through which we 
have been passing during the last two years. 


It is interesting to observe that the panic 
which began in the spring of 1837 and the 
depression which began in 1929 were both 

preceded by periods of wild 


1837 speculation. In the maga- 
d zine article to which we 
pol have referred Mr. Adams 


makes the following com- 
parison: 


It has always been our habit to indulge in 
speculation, to overdiscount the future, and 
then to pay the piper. This present crash is 
no new phenomenon in our history. We went 
mad over real estate before the panic of 1837. 
Sales of public lands by the govern- 
ment jumped from about 4,500,000 
acres in 1834 to over 20,000,000 two 
years later. Between 1830 and 1835 
the assessed value of real property 
in New York City rose from $250,- 
00,000 to $403,000,000. Just as in 
1929 people thought it was their 
last chance to buy “equities” in the 
United States through common 
stocks, so, absurdly, though no more 
insanely, people in 1835 thought it 
was their last chance to buy land in 
the country. It was said that our 
timber was nearing exhaustion, and 
wood lots in Maine rocketed from 
$5 an acre to $50. In the six years 
preceding the panic 347 new banks 
were started, and all banks loaned 
money on real estate at fantastic 
prices, just as they did on stocks in 
1929. When the panic broke they 
all suspended specie payment, and 
wild confusion ensued. In North 
Carolina farms could be sold for 
only two per cent of their supposed 
value. In Alabama it is said half 
the whole property in the State 
changed. hands. Slaves recently 
bought for $1,500 each were of- 
fered at $200. 


Despite the speculation that 
was going on, the industrial and 
political leaders were taken by 


surprise in 1837, and in 1929 as |A 
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By David S. Muzzey and Walter E. Myer 


livered his inaugural address on March 4, 
1837, saw nothing but peace and prosperity 
ahead. “Of the great financial storm soon 
to sweep the country,” says McMaster, “he 
saw no signs.” And in the spring and 
summer of 1929 the country heard from 
official seurces that everything was going 
well, that speculation on the stock market 
was not an occasion for alarm, and that the 
economic condition of the country was 
sound in every way. 

There was a surplus in the treasury pre- 
ceding both crises. In the former case this 
surplus was distributed among the states. 
In the latter case it was applied to the pay- 
ment of the national debt and then fed- 
eral taxes were drastically reduced. Had 
the money in the 1830’s not been distrib- 
uted to the states it might have been used 
when hard times came to prevent a treas- 
ury deficit, and had taxes not been reduced 
preceding the crash at the end of the 
1920’s the country might not now face such 
an enormous deficit. 


The crisis of 1837 and the present one 
both came at a time of abnormal crop con- 


ditions. In 1837 there was a shortage of 

farm products, due largely 

on to the fact that the Hessian 

Affecting fly had destroyed the wheat 

: crop. As a result food 
Depression 


prices soared. Flour went 
up when the prices of most 
other things were going down. This made 
it very hard for poor people to obtain food, 
and there were food riots in many cities. 
In 1930 there was a disastrous drought. But 
in spite of it there was a surplus of most 
farm products and the price of farm com- 
modities, as well as others, sank to low lev- 
els. The farmers were therefore placed in 
a very bad situation, but the price of food 
is not now abnormally high and no food 
riots or other disorders of a serious na- 
ture have been witnessed. 

In both cases conditions in foreign coun- 
tries played a part. As a matter of fact 
the immediate occasion for the crash in 
1837 was a panic which overwhelmed Eng- 
land in March of that year. As a result 
of this panic the price of cotton in the 


United States fell rapidly, for England, 
then as now, was the best customer of our 
cotton producers. This fall in the price 
of cotton caused the crash of several bank- 
ing institutions in the South and this set 
the ball rolling. It is a recognized fact that 
a falling off in the foreign demand had 
much to do with our recent breakdown. 
The chief force of withdrawal of foreign 
demand was felt, however, not at the be- 
ginning of the depression—not in 1929— 
but in the summer of 1931. It is now be- 
lieved that the country was due for a re- 
covery in 1931, but that a secondary de- 
pression came as a result of financial break- 
down in Europe. It is clear that the 
United States was not independent of for- 
eign countries and was not self-contained 
in 1837 nor in 1931. Then, as now, we 
depended for prosperity, whether we real- 
ized it or not, upon the maintenance of 
normal economic conditions the world over. 


The situation was indeed desperate in 
1837. A few weeks after the panic began, 
all the banks of the country ceased specie 

payments; that is, they re- 


re fused to redeem paper 
§ : 

pected money with gold. That has 
in 1837 not happened during the 


present depression. Gold 

may be had freely by anyone 
who wishes to exchange paper money for 
it. It was almost impossible at that time 
to borrow money. In many parts of the 
country, even those whose credit was good 
were obliged to pay five per cent a month, 
or an interest rate of sixty per cent for 
one year, in order to secure money; and an 
interest of thirty per cent was quite usual. 
Interest rates have remained low this time 
and anyone whose credit is good can bor- 
row money. Of course, all property values 
have fallen and one cannot secure as much 
money with a certain piece of property as 
security as he could before the fall in val- 
ues. The crisis now is, however, industrial 
rather than financial. Business is bad but 


there has not been a financial panic. Many 
banks have indeed closed, and yet bank 
failures have affected less than three per 
cent of the deposits in American banks. 
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By September, 1837, nine-tenths of the 
factories in the eastern states were closed, 
and in some of the large cities it was said 
that as many as nine-tenths of the mer- 
chants had suspended operations. There 
have been a considerable number of fail- 
ures during the present depression, but 
nothing like that number. In 1837 it was 
said that “excitement, anxiety, panic per- 
vaded all classes.” Citizens of Louisville, 
Kentucky, presented a memorial to the 
Senate declaring: 


Had a large invading army passed through 
our country, it could not have so completely 
marred our prosperity. The countenances of 
our citizens are more gloomy and despond- 
ent than when the dread cholera was among 
us. 


We often hear it said nowadays that the 
country is going through the most trying 
period of its history. It is said that never 
before have we suffered 
such a depression. One who 


We have reads about the panic of 
Survived ts 

4 1837 will hesitate to make 
Other Crises 


such a statement. He will 
be still more hesitant if he 
reads about the great depression of 1873 
to 1878, or the depression of 1893 to 1895. 
In 1837, 1873, and 1893, there were cer- 
tainly more labor troubles and more dis- 
order and rioting than there is now. Con- 
ditions seemed dangerous and there was 
undoubtedly a tremendous amount of suf- 
fering. It may be said that the present de- 
pression is different. Other factors are in- 
volved, such as the international complica- 
tions which have followed the World War, 
but as James Truslow Adams points out: 


In addition to the normal factors present 
in every crisis, each has had its own peculiar 
ones—bad banking, the currency, undigested 
securities, or what not. Today we have our 
special idiosyncratic factors also, political and 
economic; but although the factors may be 
new, the mere presence of new factors is not 
itself new. 


There are dark clouds on the horizon to- 
day. Europe is disorganized and parts of 
it are threatened by revolution. Conditions 
are unstable at home and abroad, but they 
were unstable in 1837. Within a decade 
from that time a wave of revolution was 
to sweep over Europe. The revolutionary 
year of 1848 has become famous 
in history. And our own country 
was on the verge of a great politi- 
cal disturbance which was to re- 
sult in a desperate war between 
the states of the Union. No such 
domestic upheaval is in sight. 

Business conditions in America 
have been greatly affected lately 
by financial crises in Europe. In- 
ternational instability will con- 
tinue to play a part in determin- 
ing the course of the present de- 
pression. But the recuperative 
power of American industry is 
great. Forces making for recov- 
ery and prosperity are at work 
today as they have ever been. In- 
sofar as the future may be judged 
by the past, there is reason for 
optimism now as we enter the 
third year of business depression. 

There are people today who 
are saying that civilization, as we 
know it, cannot survive the crisis 
which has come upon the world 
as an aftermath of the World 
War. Perhaps it cannot. But the 
careful student of history will not 





well. McMaster points out in his 
“History of the People of the 
United States,” Volume IV, that 
President Van Buren, when he de- 


—Courtesy The New York Historical Society. 
LOWER BROADWAY NEAR WALL STREET ABOUT THE TIME OF THE PANIC OF 1837 


Broadway and Wall Street were then as now in the heart of the financial district—the center of fi 
and banking interests, not only of New York but of the nation. ” ee 





be swept quickly off his feet by 
these gloomy predictions. Civili- 
zation is, after all, a hardy plant. 
It has withstood a great deal, only 
to move on to higher ground. 
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became chaotic 
during the next 
few years. In 
1924 a new agree- 
ment was made. 
Under the chair- 
manship of 
Charles G. Dawes 
a committee 
adopted the Dawes 
Plan under which 
Germany pledged 
herself to pay 
about $600,000,- 
000 yearly until 
such a time as a 
definite figure for 
reparations could 
be established. 
The payments 
were faithfully 
made until 1929 
when the Dawes 
Plan was supplant- 
ed by the Young 
Plan, an  agree- 
ment formulated 
by a committee 
headed by Owen 
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A CHART OF THE INTERNATIONAL DEBTS 
With units of $10,000,000 indicated by a single sack of gold, this 
chart shows the annual payments which should normally pass between 
the principal debtor and creditor nations for the fiscal year ending 
An illustration from “The Work, Wealth and Happi- 
ness of Mankind,” by H. G. Wells (Doubleday Doran). 
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liability at about 
nine billions. A 
definite schedule 
of payments was 
agreed upon to ex- 
tend over a period 
of 58 years and 
averaging about 
$473,000,000 a 
year including in- 
terest charges. 





These reparations 





WAR DEBT ISSUE AGAIN 
COMES BEFORE NATION 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ing to the bill approving the moratorium 
a clause stating that the debts should not 
“be in any manner cancelled or reduced.” 
That body has moreover given indications 
that it would not look with favor on fur- 
ther postponement. The country has taken 
sides, some people supporting the presi- 
dent and others siding with Congress. 
Feeling runs high as the question is being 
bitterly debated in all parts of the coun- 
try. The issue must be fought out during 
the coming weeks. It is important, there- 
fore, to consider the origins of this prob- 
lem and its importance to the people of 
this nation. 





HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


We must go back to the World War in 
order to understand the present situation. 
That devastating conflict had numerous 
and far-reaching consequences. When the 
hostilities came to an end Europe found 
itself heavily in debt. The costs of the 
war had to be faced. Germany was 
charged with responsibility and the allied 
powers were determined that she should 
pay a large indemnity, in the form of rep- 
aration for the damage which had been 
done. But this was not all. The allied 
powers themselves had been forced to bor- 
row money to carry on the war. Later 
they were obliged to borrow more to do 
the work of reconstruction. Most of these 
loans were obtained from the United 
States. Therefore, while Germany became 
heavily indebted to the different victorious 
nations of Europe, those nations in 
turn were indebted to the United States. 
Our government laid no claim to repara- 
tions, and even cancelled a number of the 
debts which had been contracted during 
the war. 


DAWES AND YOUNG PLANS 


The Germans protested that they could 
not take on the heavy payments for which 
they were held liable. They paid a few 
instalments on the first reparations bill, 
which was placed at $31,000,000,000, and 
then stopped. This was in 1921. Financial 
panic followed, and conditions in Germany 


payments were di- 
vided into two parts. One, the conditional 
reparations, could be postponed in case 
Germany should meet with a situation 
which would render the paying of the full 
instalment difficult or even impossible. The 
second part, the unconditional reparations, 
could not be set aside for any reason what- 
ever. 


ALLIED DEBTS 


So much for reparations. What about 
the allied debts to the American govern- 
ment? Some years after the war, agree- 
ments were concluded between the United 
States and each individual debtor govern- 
ment, providing for payments to be made 
over varying periods of years. These agree- 
ments were negotiated by a special World 
War Foreign Debt Commission created for 
the purpose by Congress in 1922. It ter- 
minated its work in 1927, having by that 
time fixed the amount of the yearly pay- 
ment each nation should make to our 
government. And now, the president is 
desirous of having the commission re- 
created in order that it may make further 
adjustments of the debts. 

Payments on both 
war debts and repara- 
tions were made accord- 
ing to schedule until last 
summer. At that time 
the condition in Ger- 
many had become crit- 
ical. The effects of the 
depression became so 
severe in that country 
that it was practically 
bankrupt. It was not in 
a position to pay repara- 
tions, nor were the Ger- 
mans able to meet pay- 
ments on from six to 
seven billions of dollars 
in private debts. These 
private debts had been 
contracted by Germans 
after 1924 in order to 
obtain the capital neces- 
sary to develop the na- 
tion’s industries. About 
half of the loans were 
obtained from the 
United States. German 
bonds were sold to in- 
vestors in this country, 
large banking houses act- 
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ing as the agents through which the sales 
were made. It is estimated that one and 
a half million people in America own Ger- 
man bonds. 

When it became apparent that Germany 
could not meet her obligations, President 
Hoover proposed his debt moratorium last 
June. Our government agreed to postpone 
payments on debts owed to it by foreign 
governments for the period of one year 
provided those governments did the same 
among themselves. Thus, all nations were 
given a breathing spell during which time 
they might strengthen themselves. This 
postponement applied, not to private debts 
owed by cities or corporations, but to debts 
by governments to other governments. 
With respect to the German private debts, 
an agreement was made among bankers 
during the summer to postpone payments 
until the end of February. This is known 
as the “standstill” agreement. 

However, since June conditions in Ger- 
many and in the rest of Europe have not 
become any better. If anything, they are 
worse, Two international commissions have 
inquired into the state of Germany’s 
finances and both have declared that she 
will not be in a position to begin pay- 
ments, according to the scale established 
under the Young Plan, after the morato- 
rium expires next July. These commissions, 
the Wiggin Committee which met last 
August, and the recent Young Plan Ad- 
visory Committee, appointed by the Bank 
for International Settlements, were com- 
posed of international financial experts. As 
a result of the findings of the last com- 
mission, an international conference will 
probably be held at The Hague on January 
18. Germany’s creditors in Europe will 
meet to determine what action is to be 
taken. The United States in all likelihood 
will not participate in this conference. 

But January 18 will be an important 
day for us, because the decisions reached 
at The Hague, while they may apply only 
to reparations, in which we do not share, 
will nevertheless have a direct bearing on 
the question of debts owed to us by foreign 
governments. The money those nations re- 
ceive in the form of reparations from Ger- 
many is eventually applied in part to the 
payment of debts. Thus, they contend that 
if Germany’s obligations are reduced or if 
another moratorium is granted to her, they 
will be obliged to reduce their payments 
to the United States. 


THE ISSUE 


If we are asked by France, England or 
Italy to reduce their debts to us or to pro- 
long the moratorium for one or two years, 
what position should we take? It is over 
this that there is such a bitter conflict of 
opinion. A majority in Congress is op- 
posed to reduction and does not appear to 
favor an extension of the moratorium. 
Many people support that policy. They 
believe that it is unjust to oblige the Amer- 
ican taxpayer to pay for the ills of Europe. 
The annual payments of about $250,000,- 


000 which we receive from our debtors, 
have been used in the past to defray a 
part of the expenses of the government. 
If those payments are reduced or set aside 
the money lacking will have to be made 
up by the taxpayer. The government has 
need of it. There are many people who 
do not wish this to happen. 

But there are others who take an entirely 
different point of view and who side with 
the president in his attitude that further 
adjustments in the debts should be made. 
With them it is not a matter so much of 
America’s rights. They agree that Europe 
should pay us if it can. But they point 
out that the world is suffering from a wide- 
spread depression. As long as Germany 
remains practically a bankrupt nation we 
cannot hope to recover completely from 
the effects of the slump. Germany’s posi- 
tion is highly important. She has been in 
the past one of the world’s greatest trading 
nations. But weighted down as she is now 
she cannot buy so much. The effects of 
this have been harmful to American pro- 
ducers who find great difficulty in selling 
their products abroad. 


OTHER REASONS 


There are other considerations. Very 
many Americans, as we have said, have 
invested money in Germany. They own 
private bonds dependent upon the condi- 
tion of Germany for their soundness. It 
seems quite generally conceded that the 
Germans are not in a position to get to- 
gether enough gold to pay back these pri- 
vate debts and to pay reparations as well. 
Conceivably they can pay one or the other 
but not both. There is, therefore, a con- 
flict of interest between two classes of peo- 
ple, the taxpayers and the private inves- 
tors. There are taxpayers who feel that 
reparations should be paid so that the gov- 
ernmental debts will not be reduced or set 
aside. The United States treasury will 
then suffer no loss. The charge has been 
made that the international bankers are 
spreading propaganda in favor of revising 
the debts so that relief may be given to 
Germany and that the private debts, in 
which they are primarily interested, will 
be safe. The bankers deny these accusa- 
tions and point to the larger issue of help- 
ing the world out of the depression. A 
bankrupt Germany, they hold, would mean 
a prolonged depression. This would af- 
fect, not only the holders of German 
bonds, but the whole people. 

It is furthermore pointed out by the 
people who want the debts to be readjusted 
that the cost of such an action would be 
comparatively slight. The $250,000,000 a 
year, to which we are entitled from our for- 
eign debtors, amounts to but one-sixteenth 
of the expenditures of the federal govern- 
ment. Spread out over the entire popula- 
tion a moratorium would cost about $2.00 
per person a year. This is a small price to 
pay, they contend, for a step which would 
certainly help the world to recover from 
the depression. 
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THE FINANCIAL DISTRICT IN BERLIN 


Germany has been the center of financial disturbances during the year and further crises during the coming 
months are expected 
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Petitions from the Legislatures 
of Many States Sent to Congress 





Requests of the States for National Legislation Indicate 


the Interests of Different Sections. 


Several Peti- 


tions Call for Depression Relief 





The Congress of the United States now 
has before it a great number of requests 
for legislation which have been made by 
the legislatures of several of the states. 
In many cases the requests, or petitions, 
were made by the legislatures when they 
were in session last winter. But some of 
the state legislatures have been in ses- 
sion during the last few weeks and they 
have adopted their petitions more recently. 
These petitions were laid before Congress 
when that body began its session last 
month, and were at once referred to appro- 
priate committees. It is interesting to ex- 
amine these petitions, for they furnish evi- 
dence as to what problems are commanding 
the attention of the people in different 
sections of the country, and as to the kind 
of legislation that the people in the vari- 
ous states would like. 

The longest list of petitions was brought 
to Congress by the legislature of Wisconsin. 
It met in special session at the call of 
Governor Philip F. LaFollette, on No- 
vember 24, and proceeded at once to con- 
sider a program designed to furnish relief 
from the depression. “We are in the midst 
of the greatest domestic crisis since the 
Civil War,” said Governor LaFollette in 
his message. “In this crisis people are 
divided broadly into two groups—one op- 
poses, and one favors, collective action to 
meet the emergency and to guard against 
its recurrence in the future.” The Wis- 
consin legislators felt that state action 
alone could not deal adequately with the 
depression, so they sent a request for the 
enactment of legislation by Congress. They 
asked that the national government engage 
in a program of public construction, so ex- 
tensive as to furnish employment for the 
unemployed of the nation. The petition 
declared that to do this would require a 
sum far less than the government appro- 
priated for the carrying on of the war. The 
idea of the Wisconsin legislature is that the 
national government should work as ac- 
tively and energetically to relieve the dis- 
tress of the nation now as it did to prose- 
cute a foreign war. 

The legislature of this state also asked 
Congress to enact a five-day week for em- 
ployees of the national government and to 
adopt a system of unemployment insur- 


ance, and of old age pensions. A number 
of other petitions were sent to Congress, 
including resolutions calling for the repeal 
of the eighteenth amendment and the en- 
actment of liquor laws similar to those of 
British Columbia, but the ones we have 
mentioned are looked upon by the legisla- 
tors of that state as constituting a possible 
program of relief from the depression. 
They indicate that the legislature is taking 
seriously their governor’s assertion that 
collective, or public, action should be taken 
to remedy economic conditions. 

Arizona, acting through its legislature, 
calls upon Congress to raise the tariff on 
copper so as to protect the Arizona copper 
producers from foreign competition, and to 
pay a cash bonus to veterans of the World 
War. The California legislature asks that 
Congress stop the importation of goods 
produced by Russian convict labor and 
that it appropriate money to fight forest 
insects. The legislature petitions for 
numerous other legislative measures by 
Congress, but most of the requests deal 
with strictly local matters. Colorado wishes 
Congress to submit a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting child labor and to enact 
legislation restoring silver to use as money, 
along with gold. Montana, another state 
which produces silver, asks that Congress 
enter into negotiations with other nations 
looking toward the restoring of silver 
money. Montana legislators also ask Con- 
gress to appropriate money to help in the 
destruction of predatory animals in order 
that live stock and poultry industries may 
be adequately protected. This resolution 
is peculiarly interesting to people who live 
in the larger cities and who may have sup- 
posed that the country had passed through 
the stage during which the destructiveness 
of wild animals was a problem. 

Minnesota, Wisconsin 2nd North Dakota, 
three states in the dairying region, ask for 
legislation to discourage the sale of oleo- 
margarine as a substitute for butter. Wis- 
consin would have a tax placed upon oleo- 
margarine of a certain kind and Minnesota 
would prevent its use by the army and 
navy. Mississippi asks a moratorium of 
a year on the debts contracted by the farm- 
ers when they borrowed money from the 
national government at the time of the 

drought. Nevada 








THE STATE CAPITOL OF WISCONSIN 


The Wisconsin legislature has been in special session here to work 
out a program of relief from depression. 


asks that it be 
made possible 
through the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan 
system for farm- 
ers to borrow 
meney at reduced 
interest rates. New 
Jersey requests a 
short canal across 
the state from 
Raritan Bay to the 
Delaware _ River. 
New York peti- 
tions for the re- 
peal of the eight- 
eenth amendment 
and also for the 
submission of the 
prohibition issue 
to a vote of the 
people of the na- 
tion. Pennsyl- 
vania asks for a 
registration of all 
the people of the 
United States as a 
means of checking 
up on the number 
of foreigners who 
have entered the 
country _ illegally. 
South Dakota calls 
for the completion 
of negotiations for 
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the St. Lawrence Waterway as soon as pos- 
sible. Utah asks that 2,000,000 acres of 
land in the vicinity of the Hoover Dam re- 
cently closed by the national government 
be reopened for free grazing. 

Some of the petitions from the various 
legislatures deal with important national 
problems and some do not. But all of 
them are interesting, for they show some- 
thing of what the people in the different 
states are thinking and of the problems 
with which the different sections are con- 
cerned. 





EMPLOYEE OWNERSHIP 


A few years ago when times were still 
prosperous many corporations encouraged 
their employees to buy stock in the com- 
panies. In order to induce them to put 
their money into these shares in the owner- 
ship of the company, they offered the stock 
to the employees at prices quite a little 
below the prices which the stock was sell- 
ing for on the market. This seemed at 
the time a very good thing for the em- 
ployees, but now as a result of the depres- 
sion the stock in most cases has fallen to 
a price below that which the employees 
paid. If they are obliged to sell the stock 
on the market, therefore, they would lose 
part of their savings. 

It is interesting to see what. the corpora- 
tions are doing about this. In most cases 
they have agreed to take the stock off the 
hands of the employees at the prices which 
the men paid for it and to give them in- 
terest for the time that they held the stock. 
There are a few exceptions to this rule, but 
such has been the general practice. It in- 
dicates that large corporations are finding 
it to their advantage to be fair and con- 
siderate in their dealings with their men. 
They are not always fair, to be sure, but 
the attitude of large employers in general 
is no doubt better than it was a generation 
ago. 





AUTOMOBILE DECLINES 


The important effect which the number 
of automobiles used in this country has 
upon general business conditions is not al- 
ways fully appreciated. The motor car, 
however, plays a large part in our indus- 
trial life. For instance, the factories lo- 
cated in the region of Detroit use the prod- 
ducts of many other branches of industry 
in order to manufacture automobiles. If 
the market for their product declines, there 
is less demand for iron and steel, for up- 
holstery material, paint and many other 
products, 

It is therefore significant to note that 
during the year 1931 there were fewer mo- 
tor cars in uSe than during the previous 
year. In 1931 there were 25,951,425 motor 
vehicles registered as compared with 26,- 
523,779 for the year 1930. This is the 
first time the use of automobiles has de- 
clined since that form of transportation 
first came into existence. 


Committee Works 
on Health Costs 


Secretary Wilbur and Aides Study 
Problems of Medical Care 


It would be a mistake to assume that 
the only great problems of the American 
people are the ones which are receiving 
the attention of our national and state leg- 
islators. Many of them do not lie in the 
field of political controversy and we hear 
little about them. One such question is 
that of health costs. This is a vital prob- 
lem, and though it does not have much 
attention from our legislative bodies, it is 
being considered by a committee of scien- 
tists and administrators headed by the 
secretary of the interior, Dr. Ray Lyman 
Wilbur. 

The Committee on the Cost of Medi- 
cal Care, with headquarters in Washing- 
ton, is making a five-year investigation of 
its subject. It is securing accurate figures 
as to the number of physicians, nurses and 
other medical workers, the number of hos- 
pitals and the amount of equipment in the 
country for handling sickness. It will find 
out the number of people who are ill and 
who are likely to be ill at any given time. 
It will estimate the costs of illness to the 
nation and to individuals. The com- 
mittee will then be in a position to recom- 
mend measures to be taken to secure bet- 
ter, more uniform, and more economical 
handling of the problem of health pres- 
ervation. This committee has made a 
number of preliminary reports. 

Present rough estimates disclose the 
magnitude of the problem with which it is 
working. About two per cent of the pop- 
ulation, or well over 2,000,000 people, are 
ill on any given day. The figures vary 
seasonably, of course, more people being 
ill in winter than in summer. To deal with 
this situation there are about 150,000 phy- 
sicians, 50,000 dentists, 140,000 nurses 
doing bedside work, 150,000 practical 
nurses, 100,000 miscellaneous hospital as- 
sistants, orderlies, stenographers and other 
attendants. 

The cost of medical care is more seri- 
ous than it used to be. A greater num- 
ber of the people are crowded together 
into small apartments, and they have no 
means of taking care of sickness in the 
home. Hospitals must be resorted to, and 
care in a hospital is very expensive; not 
because the hospitals make money, or be- 
cause physicians and nurses are overpaid, 
but because equipment and organization 
for fighting disease are costly. 

One of the preliminary reports of the 
committee describes the establishment of 
low price clinics where a number of phy- 
sicians are brought together to operate as 
a group. An ailing individual may by 
this means secure the services of special- 
ists at greatly reduced rates. This “group 
practice” represents but one of many p0s- 
sibilities which the committee is investi- 
gating. 








